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NOTES ON SOME OF THE ANTIQUITIES 
OF FRANCE: 

THE RESULT OP AN EXCURSION IN JULY AND AUGUST 1854. 



In the preceding volume I introduced some remarkable 
Roman remains in France ; and endeavoured to show not 
only their great general interest, but also their intimate 
connection with the history and antiquities of our own 
country. The splendid ruins, sculptures, and bronze 
statue of Lillebonne, the historical monument of Vieux ; 
and the castrum at Jublains, unparalleled in its preserva- 
tion and peculiarities, afforded novel and valuable studies 
to the artist, the architect, and the historian ; and their 
reception by the patrons of the Collectanea and by others, 
has encouraged me to make some further researches in 
the same fertile land. From the banks of the Seine to the 
department of Mayenne, the distance is but little ; and yet 
how remunerating the result ! But those who would ex- 
amine the antiquities of France, must break away from the 
railroads and highways, and seek them with that necessary 
degree of trouble, which, after all, enhances the gratifica- 
tion of a successful exploration. 

In July last, accompanied by Mr. C. Warne, who was 
my companion in 1853, I extended my tour somewhat 
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2 ANTIQUITIES OF FRANCE. 

further to the south and west of France, visiting Orleans, 
Blois, Amboise, Montrichard, Th^see, Tours, Lar9ay, 
Poitiers, Saumur, Doufe, Le Mans, and some other places ; 
my more especial object being to examine Th^s^e and 
Lar5ay, as announced in my third volume : to the remains 
at these two villages, the tour was indeed almost sub- 
servient ; and they will, therefore, receive the chief share 
of consideration on the present occasion. 

Th6s6e is a village on the high road to Bourges from 
Tours to Montrichard. Its ancient name was Tasciaca ; 
and its site will be found in the Peutingerian Table, 
where it stands between Csesarodunum (Tours), and 
Gabris (Gievres). The names Tasciaca and Gabris are 
remarkably retained in those of their modern represen- 
tatives ; and the high road of the present day is upon 
the Roman via, I believe, almost entirely from Tours to 
Bourges. On approaching Th^see, the eye of the antiqua- 
rian traveller is arrested by a long high edifice, of a novel 
and imposing character, which, as he arrives opposite, 
discloses also two square rooms attached to the front 
wall, as shown in plate ii : he will moreover discern, a 
little in advance, a detached square building facing the 
further angle of the great edifice, and abutting almost on 
the high road. He will soon see that much is yet want- 
ing to complete the plan of the ancient establishment, 
which appears to have been a large square, enclosing the 
buildings which are now standing. These are, however, in 
such good preservation that they might, without any great 
trouble and expense, be roofed and restored. Plate i gives 
a view of the chief building and the surrounding country, 
taken from the hill above the village. 

It consists of a vast hall, of about forty yards in length 
by about thirteen yards in width, with a vestibule of about 
ten yards in width and thirteen in length. The commu- 
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nication from the vestibule to the hall is by a small door. 
The walls are about two feet thick ; in some parts rather 
less and in others somewhat more ; and in height they are 
about thirty feet. At the upper part they are pierced with 
windows, the jambs of which are splayed inwards, some- 
what after the fashion of the loopholes of the castles of the 
middle ages. One of the more perfect of these is shown 
in the annexed cut, which 
will also convey a notion of 
the facing of the walls, 
built in small squared stones, 
with rows of tiles at inter- 
vals. This facing is very 
neatly worked and uniform 
throughout, except in the 

wall of one of the smaller chambers, where the squared 
stones alternate with longer and thinner ones, laid in what 
is termed herring-bone work. The cut beneath shews 
this peculiarity, as well as the doorway to this chamber, 
formed of stones and tiles with thick layers of mortar. 
There are other examples in the building of the semi- 
circular arches of doorways filled up in this manner ; it is 
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also observable in a small window in the wall that sepa- 
rates the great hall from the vestibule (pi. iit, fig. 2), 

Plate III contains views in the interior of the vestibule 
(fig. 1) and of the great hall (fig. 2). The windows are 
in all the walls except that which separates the two 
rooms : they will be immediately recognized as occupy- 
ing the elevated position in which we may notice the 
windows in representations of Roman buildings. That at 
Pompeii, described by Sir W. Hamilton (in the Archceo- 
logia, vol. iv, pi. xvi), may be referred to as an example. 
The eaves of the roof, it is probable, projected over the 
windows at least a foot. 

Tasciaca was evidently one of the intermediate sta- 
tions between the large towns and between castra stativa^ 
termed mansiones. They were sufiiciently commodious 
for lodging troops on a march and for all the purposes 
of a large posting inn, being furnished with provisions 
for men and horses, with carriages and other necessaries, 
the allotment and distribution of which were under the 
inspection of the government agents, who were controlled 
by strict legal enactments. In these, as well as in the 
cities, were magazines for the public stores, granaries, 
measures and scales, all provided at the public charge 
and administered under stated regulations, which are 
often specified in the imperial laws and referred to by the 
historians. The admirable manner in which, throughout 
the Roman provinces, the soldiers on their long marches 
were provided for, is well known (except perhaps to some 
modern statesmen and generals) ; and the various stations 
along the roads were constructed with this important 
object in view. Lampridius tells us, that Alexander 
Severus arranged that at the mansiones^ his soldiers, 
going on an expedition, should receive their provisions 
and other necessaries ; and not be compelled to carry, as 
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they had been accustomed^ rations for seventeen days : 
milites expeditionis tempore sic disposuity ut in mansio- 
nilms annonas acciperent, nee portarent cibaria decern et 
septem^ ut solent, dierum : (c. 47.) And the same historian^ 
speaking of Alexander's care and providence in making 
preparation for marching his troops, states how he notified 
where he should be on such and such a day, in what 
mansiones and castra stativa he should rest, and where 
the provisions would be provided : ilia die, ilia hora 
ab urbe sum exiturus, et si dii voluerint, in prima man- 
sione mansurus / deinde per ordinem mansiones, deinde 
stativ€By deinde ubi annona esset acdpienda : (c. 45.) It 
is to this fixed regulation as regards the stations that St. 
Ambrose* alludes, in speaking of the duties of a soldier : — 
si alio ambulaverit itinere, annonam non acdpit, man- 
sionem paratam non invenit : quia imperator iisjubet hcec 
prceparari omnia, qui sequuntur, nee dextra nee sinistra, 
a prtBscripto itinere declinant. 

The fine remains at Th^s4e are of a character so totally 
different from that of the castra or military fortresses, and 
so perfectly adapted for purposes such as the mansiones 
were intended, that we can have no hesitation in appro- 
priating them to this class of stations. 

In some of the ancient itineraries the stations which 
were either mansiones, or mutationes, (the latter for relays 
of horses,) are designated by those titles ; but usually in 
Gaul and in Britain the names of the places alone are 
given ; and as in most instances all external evidences of 
buildings have long since been destroyed, it is not only 
impossible to determine the class to which they belonged, 
but very frequently even their exact sites have nothing to 
indicate them. Not a single example is to be seen in 

* Serm. v, in t'salm. 118. 
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England ; and Th^s^e is the only one I have yet been 
able to meet with in France ; but as the monuments of 
that country have been less destroyed than those of 
England^ it is not improbable that other remains of this 
class may yet be found. Until such discovery be made, 
the mansio at Th^s^e must be considered unique. It is 
not surprising that such remarkable remains should be 
totally unknown in our own country; but it is strange 
they should as yet have excited so little attention in 
France. M. de la Saussaye, in his excellent work entitled 
Mimoires sur lea AntiquiUs de la Sologne BUsotse, is 
almost the only one who has published any satisfactory 
engraving of this mansio.* In the ground-plan which 
accompanies it, a pavement is indicated at the angle of 
the walls beyond the great building ; but it does not 
appear that excavations have ever been made, except on 
a very limited scale ; and we are, therefore, quite ignorant 
of what may be concealed underground. Let us hope 
M. de la Saussaye may be induced to continue his re- 
searches : he would doubtless receive every encourage- 
ment both from the government and the department. 

M. de la Saussaye speaks of Koman remains found in 
and about the village of Th^s^e, and in the neighbour- 
hood, which also demand further exploration; and he 
gives some very interesting plates of antiquities from 
Gi^vres, which occupies the site of Gabris, the station 
between Tasciaca and Avaricum ; but as no architectural 
details are given, we may conclude the remains of the 
buildings of Gabris have been destroyed. 

Th^s^e is about five or six miles from Montrichard. 

* The "Journal d'Indre et Loire'* of Nov. 17, 1853, contains 
an interesting report by a member of the ArchaBological Society 
of Touraine, on a visit to Thesee and Lar9ay, by himself and 
MM. Boilleau and Salmon. 



The road along the bank of the Cher is extremely beau- 
tiful. On one .side is a series of rocky hillocks, excavated 
for stone for building and converted into semi-subter- 
ranean dwellings, the chimneys of which emerge from 
among the vineyards which cover the upper ground. 
These rock buildings form an exceedingly picturesque and 
curious feature in the scenery of Touraine : they extend, 
at intervals, over a vast district. At Amboise, they are 
said to be particularly spacious and interesting, and are 
popularly ascribed to the Romans, imder the appellation 
of greniers de Cisar : it is very probable that the exca- 
vations were commenced by that people, and that they 
have been continually made, with little intermission, down 
to the present day. 

Montrichard, where the visitor to Th^s^e will probably 
stay, is an old and very picturesque little town on the 
bank of the Cher, which is here crossed by a bridge, from 
which the view of the town, with the ruins of the castle 
above ijt, is exceedingly pretty. Montrichard has been 
strongly fortified : on the west side are two fine towers 
and a portion of the wall, thirty feet high, yet remaining : 
the keep of the castle may date from the twelfth century : 
the other buildings, the ruins of which cover a large space 
of ground, seem generally of later periods. The chapel 
of the castle, now the parish church, an irregularly built 
structure, is of the early part of the twelfth century. The 
church of Nanteuil, at the entrance of Montrichard, is a 
very elegant structure, and has lately been restored in 
good taste. In it is the chapel of the celebrated pilgrim- 
ages of Notre-Dame of Nanteuil : built with an upper 
story, in the flamboyant style. Round the walls are sus- 
pended an immense quantity of votive offerings in wax, 
representing children, legs, arms, heads, and other parts 
of the body ; honeycombs, and old crutches. 
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LAR9AY. 

- To M. Boilleau of Tours, the antiquarian world is 
indebted for the discovery of a Roman castrum on the 
wooded heights above the village of Larfay, situate about 
six or seven miles to the south-west of Tours. Remark- 
able as the discovery is, when we consider the conspicuous 
character of the walls, some twenty feet high and a dozen 
thick, flanked with buttresses, it nevertheless seems to 
have been unnoticed by any antiquary until M. Boilleau, 
about two years since, found and examined it. His cor- 
rect appropriation of it has been disputed in a paper read 
to the Institute of France by M. Quicherat, who, it must 
be presumed, could never have inspected it ; but who will, 
no doubt, be ready to rectify his error in supposing it 
medieval. 

Lar9ay is a village on the south bank of the Cher, 
about six miles south-east of Tours. The highway, which 
appears to be on the course of a Roman road, runs for 
miles in a straight line below a ridge of high ground, 
well wooded, and at intervals perforated with caverns, 
formed by the quarriers of stone, and now used as wine 
cellars. The castrum is not discernible from any part of 
the public road ; for besides having been built upon the 
high ground, the steep bank is covered with wood, and 
not a glimpse of the building can be discerned until the 
spectator has reached the upper ground and approached 
almost close to the eastern angle. At the auberge d' As- 
cension a foot-path leads up alongside of a ravine or fosse 
through the wood to the back of the castrum : on the 
eastern side is another fosse, which also descends down 
the cliff to the high road. Plate iv, etched from a view 
taken on approaching the castrum, shows the entire eastern 
wall, which is the best preserved. That on the south is 
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almost hidden by buildings which have been constructed 
both in and upon it. Some of the rooms of the dwelling 
of M. Pompare,* the proprietor, are excavated in the 
tower at the south-west angle and in the walls adjoining. 
This side, from the interior, presents a view of a row of 
houses rising above and out of the wall, broken masses 
of which, covered with brush-wood, flank most of the 
buildings and make a very picturesque appearance ; the 
corner house takes the semicircular shape of the tower in 
which it has been constructed. The wall on the western 
side has suffered considerably ; only about half of it and 
one tower remain. This tower is of larger dimensions 
than those on the opposite side and appears to have been 
originally circular. The subjoined plan is prepared from 
a rough sketch given me by M. Boilleau, who also fur- 
nished the following measurements : 




Castrum at Lar^ay. 



* I have much pleasure in acknowledging M. Pompar6*3 
attention to me daring my visit in the morning of an exceed- 



ingly sultry day. 
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Fafade of the castrum about 231 feet. 

From tower to tower „ 52^ „ 

Height of the walls 13 to 16 „ 

Thickness at the base 13 „ 

The north side is entirely open, being formed by the 
verge of the precipitous bank. In this peculiarity, as well 
as in the general construction, the castrum at Lar9ay closely 
resembles the castra at Richborough, Lymne, and Burgh, 
in our own country ; but it is not, as may be seen by com- 
paring the plans, on so large a scale. The large circular 
tower is remarkable, and deserves, as does the entire 
castrum, a close examination, such as we may expect will 
be shortly instituted by M. Boilleau. Some slight exca- 
vations have been made, disclosing extensive foundations 
of buildings, both within and without the castrum, 
which, from the following discovery, appears to have been 
partly built out of the ruins of edifices of some architec- 
tural pretensions ; and it may therefore be considered of a 
comparatively late date. On making excavations along 
the inner base of the eastern and western walls, it was 
found they were built upon a layer or basement of 
columns, sawn transversely and horizontally, and disposed 
as shewn in the subjoined cut, made from a sketch of a 




portion of the eastern wall. They form, as it will be 
perceived, a set off. The cut also gives a portion of the 
facing of the walls, which has been almost wholly removed 
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both within and without ; it was banded, as is usually the 
case in such castra, with rows of tiles at intervals. The 
columns upon which the western wall is built are many 
of them fluted ; and in the substruction of the large cir- 
cular tower are other worked stones which had once occu- 
pied a more conspicuous place in some anterior structure. 
At present, all that can be said of this castrum is that 
it was a strong fortress, built probably at a late period of 
Eoman domination ; something of its obscurity may be 
expected to be removed by excavations, which would 
probably yield inscriptions throwing some light on its 
history, or on that of the earlier buildings from which it 
was so largely constructed.* 

PILE CINQ-MARS. 

The Pile Cinq-Mars, or Saint-Mars, is a remarkable 
quadrangular pillar near the village of Cinq-Mars, on the 
right bank of the Loire, four leagues from Tours, and 
between Luynes and Langeais. 

Above ground, it stands upwards of ninety feet high, 
the shaft being about four and a half feet square, except 
towards the base, where it expands to seventeen feet by 
nineteen, as we measured it ; but I observe in the account 
of it by M. Mefl&:e, printed in the Mimoires of the Archae- 
ological Society of Touraine, it is called a square of about 
eighteen feet. Its upper part is pyramidal, with a square 
column about ten feet in height rising from each corner ; 
there is a tradition of a fifth column placed on the summit, 
which is said to have been overturned by a storm in 1751. 

* On my second visit to Lar9ay, I had the advantage of being 
accompanied by M. Boilleau, the Abb^ Bourass6, President of 
the Archeeological Society of Touraine, and Mr. C. Wame, who 
was unable to accompany me in the morning. 
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Section of the base. 



Plate V is from a sketch taken from the lower ground 
approaching the monument from the village. Plate vi is 
a view from the back^ taken at a considerable elevation, 
shewing the position of the pile 
in relation to the surrounding 
country. The wood-cut annexed 
gives a horizontal section of the 
exterior of the lower part, which 
does not appear in either of the 
plates. 

This stupendous piece of ma- 
sonry is built of tiles to the depth 
%^^^5 of upwards of three feet on each 
face, the body being a concrete 
of great hardness. The tiles are of 
the larger kind, laid with great care in 
regular rows divided by mortar made 
of chalk, sand, and pounded tile, 
which is almost as hard as the tiles 
themselves. At about a third of the 
height, from the summit, is a slightly 
projecting band, formed of two rows 
of tiles. Between this band and the 
entablature, on the front side, are 
eleven rectangular compartments 
filled with tile-work of various pat- 
terns. These decorations are not un- 
like those of certain descriptions of 
hollow tiles* used in the flues of 
Eoman houses ; but applied exter- 
nally, as we find them in the Pile 

♦ Compare with No. 250 in the " Catalogue of the Museum 
of London Antiquities", p. 57. 
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Cinq-Mars, they constitute a very uncommon feature. The 
ornamentation appears to be not unlike that of a Eoman 
wall at Cologne; but having had no opportunity of 
making a personal examination of that singular structure, 
I am unable to say how the details may correspond. The 
subjoined cut gives portions of most of the patterns on 
the Pile Cinq-Mars. 




As there is no trace whatever of scaffold poles, the 
framework for constructing this lofty pile must have been 
of enormous dimensions. With the exception of mutila- 
tions, made to force an entrance into the supposed hollow 
interior, the monument is in a fine state of preservation ; 
and viewed either from a distance or in close proximity, 
its effect is grand and majestic. The bank at the back 
was dug away to help to form the platform upon which it 
is built ; and this was faced with squared stones, several 
rows of which yet remain. 

Like many other remarkable isolated monuments of the 
Koman epoch, the Pile Cinq Mars divulges nothing of 
its own history ; neither does written record or lapidary 
inscription throw any light on its origin, or on the pur- 
pose for which it was erected. In the absence of all 
evidence on these points, conjecture has, of course, been 
busy. Some have considered it a military monument; 
others have seen in it a sepulchre ; by one it is assigned 
to Julius Caesar ; by another to the time of Aetius ; while 
some have even questioned its Eoman origin. Had it 
been either a sepulchral monument or a military trophy, 
it is most probable it would •have borne some inscription 
or characteristic sculpture; at the same time, the great 
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pains and cost bestowed upon it seem adverse to the 
notion of its having been built either at a very early or at 
a very late period of the Koman domination. Its position 
and general character are more in favour of its having 
been a terminal column, erected when the province of 
Gaul was in a peaceful and flourishing condition. 

The village or bourg which gives name to this monu- 
ment, is called, in early charters, SanctiLS MedardtiSy of 
which the present appellation is evidently a corruption 
more complete than that of Saint- Mars ^ of the time of 
Eabelais, who uses this orthography when he speaks of it 
in describing the tail of Gargantua's great mare, " car elle 
estoit poy plus poy moins grosse comme la Pile Sainct- 
Mars apprks de LangiSy et ainsi quarried (Lib. i, c. 16.) 

The Archaeological Society of Touraine, a few years 
since, appointed a committee of its members to make ex- 
cavations to discover, if possible, some clue to the origin 
and object of the pile. To the astonishment of the ex- 
cavators, it was ascertained that at some remote period 
the foundations had been undermined for the purpose, as 
it seemed, of getting into the interior, and finding treasure : 
nearly the entire base had been hollowed, even to the 
risk of overthrowing the monument. The excavations 
leading to no other result than that of confirming the 
perfect solidity of the structure, the Society ordered the 
vault to be filled up properly, and made some other 
reparations: for this purpose, and for purchasing the 
ground on which the pile stands, 2,000 francs were ex- 
pended, — a judicious outlay, highly creditable to the 
subscribers. 
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The Nantes railway, which brought us to Cinq Mars, 
from Tours, conveyed us in two hours, through a country 
fertile to exuberance, to the town of Saumiur, the nearest 
point towards Dou^, the amphitheatre of which was one of 
the objects of our excursion. Dou^ is about twelve miles 
from Saumur, on the high road to Montreuil-Bellay. With 
the exception of two fine cromlechs, which will be presently 
described, the road presents but few objects of attraction. 
It runs in a straight line through an open country, much of 
which, though cultivated, contrasted very unfavourably 
with the luxuriant banks of the Loire. Around Dou^ it 
wears almost the aspect of sterility ; and the town itself, at 
first sight, presents nothing whatever promising to the 
antiquary, and would be considered by most tourists as a 
cheerless and desolate place, to be passed by and avoided. 
We, however, remained there long enough (although our 
time was, unfortunately, very limited) to regret that our 
engagements prevented a full exploration of a locality we 
felt convinced contained other matters of interest besides 
the ArineSy as the remains we came to see are popularly 
called. 

After some difficulty, by a very circuitous road, we 
found, at the further extremity of the town, the object of 
our search. Those who are familiar with the remains of 
amphitheatres, or theatres rather, as many of those com- 
monly called amphitheatres really were, will find, in the 
construction of that at Dou6, a very remarkable exception 
to the architectural principles on which such buildings were 
usually erected. In fact, instead of being built at all, it has 
been excavated out of the sandstone rock ; the only por- 
tions in which we detected masonry being parts of the 
ceiling of the corridor, and a. surrounding wall, or parapet, 
on the platform, above the seats. 
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Plate VII represents nearly all of what is now to be seen 
of the theatre; but it is impossible to say hotr much 
jnoxe of the original plan might be recovered if theadjoin- 
ing buildings and accumulations of ruins were removed. 
-The view is taken near the entrance from the road, which 
runs close by ; but which is elevated some feet above the 
interior level. On the left of the sketch, a portion only 
of the great opening into the corridor is shewn. The 
tiers of seats, about fourteen inches wide, and somewhat 
less in depth, are calculated to have held 4,000 persons ; 
but these dimensions must have been so inadequate to 
comfort, that it is difficult to understand how the spec- 
tators arranged their legs without adopting a v6ry incon- 
venient position. The summit of the theatre, as before 
remarked, was enclosed by a wall, portions of which 
Temain; but they do not indicate the original height. 
Through this wall were formerly several gates, about five 
feet wide, and eight feet in height, which were, apparently, 
the ordinary entrances to the seats. M. de Voglie, 
engineer of the bridges and roads of Touraine, who, a 
century since, drew the attention of Count Caylus to this 
remarkable structure, states that twenty rfive of these 
entrances were then visible ; and he seems to consider that 
this was below the original number. We may infer feom 
this statement how much has been destroyed during the 
last hundred years. 

Plate VIII is a view of a portion of the corridor beneath 
'the seats. - It takes, like them, a semicircular form ; but 
is very irregular, varying from twenty to thirty feet in 
width, and from forty to fifty feet in height. . The apex, 
or ceiling, is lined with cut stones, which remain firm and 
compact : their peculiar disposition is shewn in this plate. 
These vast and gloomy chambers were lighted by win- 
dows opening into the seats, or cavea, as indicated in the 
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etchings. It has been suggested, without any plausible 
reason, that these windows may have been of subsequent 
date. From the main chambers branch off smaller ones, 
into some of which we found our way only by aid of a 
guide with a candle. At one end these subterranean 
vaults are converted into stables ; and in the central part 
are houses, the interior of one of which is almost wholly 
within the ancient corridor. 

Hadrian de Valois, finding by the early French annalists 
that Dou^ was called loctis Theodady Theotuvadum Pala- 
ttunif and Doadum castellum, concludes that these re- 
mains are not what they are popularly called, Arines, 
but, on the contrary, the ruins of a palace built by one of 
the Carlovingian kings ; and he censures Justus Lipsius 
for calling them an amphitheatre.* It certainly appears 
that a few centuries after the Romans had left Gaul there 
existed at Dou^ what was called a palace, and a castle ; or 
that the place itself was designated a palatium, and a 
castellum; but we are not necessarily to conclude that 
either or both could well have been the singular struc- 
ture, the remains of which are yet extant. It is probable 
that these ruins may have been included within the pre- 
cincts either of a palace or of a castle ; and they could 
have been made subservient to some of the purposes of 
either or of both ; but that the structure could ever have 
been intended for any other object than that of public 
sports or theatrical representations, is highly improbable, 
or, rather, impossible, 

Caylus, after expressing surprise that a construction so 
remarkable for its rude grandeur, and for the labour ex- 



* "Notitia Galliarum", sub voce Theotuadum Castellum, 
p. 552. 
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but the Pontigny cromlech exceeds that of PAncresse in 
dimensions ; the latter being forty-five feet in length, by 
fifteen wide, and nearly eight feet in height. 

There are no signs remaining of the mound of earth 
which, there is every reason to believe, once covered 
this huge monument ; and in surveying it as we now see 
it, there is difficulty in believing, as Mr. Wame remarked 
on the spot, that it was not intended as a dwelling for the 
living; a palace; a council-hall; or some public edifice 
of a primitive race. The researches, however, of the 
Messrs. Lukis seem too conclusive as to the sepulchral 
character of this extensive class of monuments, to warrant 
an exception even to that of Pontigny; and the extra- 
ordinary discoveries made in the I'Ancresse cromlech 
forbid a doubt as to the original destination of the kindred 
structure just described. 

The other cromlech, about a quarter of a mile to the 
westward of that described, is situated on a gentle eleva- 
tion. Its smaller dimensions render it less striking ; but 
it is only by comparison with so uncommon an example 
that it appears inferior. In its present state, it consists 




of not more than six stones of a like character, and of 
similar construction. One slab, eighteen feet in length, 
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fomis one of the sides^ and a similar one serves as the 
capstone ; the height inside is about eight feet ; prostrate 
stones reveal that, originally, it was of greater length. 

While these notes are in the press, I receive a letter 
from Mr. Lukis, which I need not apologize for inserting. 

" The Orange J Ouemsey, 
" I6ih March, 1855. 

" My dear Sir, 

** I have received your friendly letter, and observe that 
you are occupied with the examination of structures simi- 
lar to those in this neighbourhood. It is true that the 
French writers apply the term ' dolmen' to most of the 
stone structures, without reference to their distinctive 
characters ; but reserve that of * cromlech' for those stone 
enclosures which, from their size and construction, were 
never intended to be covered. 

** Thus, very dissimilar memorials of that interesting 
age are confusedly made to bear the same name, * though 
we have endeavoured to show how far they differ, and in 
what consist the points of difference; and, again, the 
writers of the two countries describe very opposite struc- 
tures under the same appellation.' It was in order to 
enable future writers to call each structure by a specific 
name, and thus essentially to facilitate the description, 
that we ventured to offer a nomenclature based upon a 
most extensive and careful examination of them in almost 
every part of the globe. 

" By this definite knowledge of each, we have been 
able to detect at a glance the minutest differences; but 
yet so far from being trivial, in other instances they have 
indicated, without exception, the existence of remains 
beneath, of unquestionably widely extended periods. In 
fact, we do not hesitate to affirm, that it is possible to 
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determine the contents of any as yet undisturbed, in 
something more than a general way, on solely an external 
view of the structure. 

" The cromlech to which you allude at Pontigny, near 
Saumur, is the same mentioned by Merim^e as standing 
near the village of Bagneux. It is a magnificent specimen, 
and I missed it by taking a wrong road when at Saumur. 
It resembles those in the Channel Islands, and many in 
Britany. It has the usual orientation of the true Celtic 
or early period, and has on the right, or northern side of 
the entrance, a dry wall occupying the place of one of the 
supports. This is suspicious, and leads to the inference 
that it has been resorted to in ages more recent than that 
of its construction. This dry walling usually indicates 
the time when gold torques, or highly finished delicate 
stone celts, and stone beads of finely polished agates, and 
other similar ornaments were manufactured. It is the 
period of tumuli, such as enclose megalithic chambers, 
which, you are aware, are not cromlechs generally speak- 
ing, according to the definitions in our nomenclature, 
although we have seen as many as three of these latter 
structures beneath the same mound in Britany. 

" The cromlech of the French writers we have designated 
the ' Peristalith'; for it encloses many a cromlech, or other 
megalith; oris intended merely to invest a grave without 
a stone chamber. 

" The cist, which you inform me has recently been 
opened, I do not know ; the character of the neighbour- 
hood is such as to admit of these structures, as also of 
monoliths. These monuments are often near each other, 
and frequently attached to the more ancient. This is very 
generally the case in Britany, as also in the Anglo- 
Norman Isles. The true cist has no openings at the 
sides. The capstone, or cover, was removed when access 
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to the interior was required. The eastern end of cromlechs 
is not unfrequently prolonged by a succession of more 
recent cists. The destruction of these small structures 
was easy, and the debris of these chambers is often per- 
ceived at that extremity, whilst the main cromlech re- 
mains untouched. It is to these minor additions that the 
term sacrificial altar has been applied. 

^^ I fear to enlarge too much upon these matters, which, 
probably, you have already so well studied; believing, 
however, that these few remarks may not be unacceptable, 
my pen has instinctively run on. Any question you may 
be desirous of asking I shall be glad to answer. And 
with sincere regards, 

" Believe me, 

" My dear Sir, yours, 
C. Roach Smith, Esq., " Fred. C. Ltjkis." 

5, Liverpool Street, 
London. 

The left bank of the Loire appears to abound in similar 
remains, which, we may express a hope, will one day 
receive from the Messrs. Lukis the attention they have 
so successfully given to the primitive monuments of the 
Channel Islands and of Britany. In Poitou, also, they 
are numerous. In the vicinity of Loudun alone it is said 
there are no less than twenty-four cromlechs, dolmens, 
demi-dolmens, and maenhirs, commonly known under the 
names oipierres couvertes and roches auxfies. A crom- 
lech in the commune of Bournard, presents a gallery 
forty-five feet in length, by about thirty feet in width, 
and seven feet in height.* The tradition is that the 



* ** Memoires de la Soc. des Antiquaires de F Quest", vol. iii. 
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fairies built it; and the peasants believing it under the 
protection of beings of the invisible world, will only enter 
it by daylight. 

t;hb saumur museum. 

PLATE IX. 

The collections of local antiquities in this museum, 
although not very extensive, are good, and contain some 
very rare objects, the chief of which is a Boman trumpet 
(ttiba),ia bronze, four feet seven and a half inches in length, 
fig. 1. There are representations of this kind of trumpet 
upon the arches of Titus and of Constantine, at Borne ; 
but examples of the instrument itself are so uncommon, 
that it would probably be difficult to cite another on this 
side of the Alps. 

Fig. 2 is an axe in iron, about twelve inches in length, 
not unlike the carpenters' axes in the middle ages ; but 
which, if we may infer from some implements with which 
it is associated in the museum, is of earlier date. 

Fig. 3 is a knife in silex, with a handle of horn, stated 
to have been discovered in or under a dolmen, in the 
neighbourhood of Saumur. Its total length is about ten 
inches. 

Fig. 4, fifteen inches in length, is a Boman adze, in 
iron ; with it were others of the same form, but smaller. 
Fig. 5, nine and half inches in length, is in bronze. 

Fig. 6, in bronze, is apparently the end of a Boman sword 
scabbard ; and fig. 7 is a Boman saw, in iron, of a very 
uncommon form. 

The museum of Saumur is sadly in want of a catalogue 
raisonniy to give confidence to the appropriation of various 
rare and uncommon objects, the history of which is not 
supplied. We understand it is much indebted to the 
liberality of M. Lange, a goldsmith of the place, who 
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possesses a valuable private collection of Limoges enamels 
and other works of medieval art. 

MUSEUM OF ORL^NS. 
PLATES X AND XI. 

The town of Orleans retains but little^ if any, ostensible 
signs of its early antiquity. Its Roman walls are entirely 
destroyed, or their ruins are concealed by buildings; 
and the fine medieval houses, structures which commonly 
abound in many of the towns in France, have here so 
wholly given place to new streets, that the stranger who 
would realize any notion of the Orleans of hisitoty must 
leave the widened thoroughfares, and thread his way 
through the less molested inner streets and lanes. In the 
museum (formerly the H6tel-de-Ville) he will find, how- 
ever, remarkable objects of interest ; and when it is con- 
sidered that the collections are but of comparatively recent 
formation, the institution is very creditable to the founders 
and supporters. 

The Roman antiquities are not numerous. Among the. 
most remarkable are the subjects selected for plates x and 
XI. The former is a monumental stone, four feet five 
inches in height, by two feet six inches in width. The 
inscription, unusual as regards its brief and terse expres- 
sion, may be read : Dts manibus et memorice. — Marco 
Marsillia. 

All we have to guide us to a conjecture as to the occu- 
pation or calling of Marcus, is the object placed by the 
sculptor in the hands of his effigies. This appears to 
have been intended to represent a whip terminating in a 
point or goad ; and we may therefore consider that he was 
a conductor and proprietor of vehicles for transporting 
merchandise ; or that he was employed in the public post. 
This monument was discovered in removing part of the 
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Soman wall of Orl^ans^ on the bank of the Loire ; and 
its preservation is owing to its having been used as part of 
the materials of the wall. 

Plate XI represents a very fine example of the Roman 
handmill; or, from its dimensions, a mill turned by a mule or 
an ass. It precisely resembles the handmills found at Pom- 
pieii ; and is exceedingly interesting as showing clearly how 
sjich mills were constructed and worked. The upper part 
(which is not quite perfect) was in shape somewhat like an 
hour-glass, and fitted over the lower conical-shaped stone 
which stood upon a cylindrical base. In the centre of the 
upper stone was fixed the handle by which it was made 
to revolve upon the cone below. The upper stone {catil- 
lus) is two feet four inches in width across the top, and, 
when entire, was about two feet and a half in height ; the 
lower one (meta) is two feet six inches in diameter at the 
base, and one foot three inches in height. The material is of 
volcanic origin, and was probably brought from the banks 
of the Rhine. The mill was discovered at a great depth 
in the ancient cemetery of Orleans. 

An inscription on a milliary column found on the Roman 
road of Saclas, in cutting the railway, is of historical inte- 
rest. It reads as follows : 

IMP.C.L.D.AVRE 1 

LIANO.P.F.INVIC 

AVG.PONT.P.M.P.P.Tr.P.VII 

COS.III.GER.M.GOT.M.PA 

R.M.DA.M.CAR.M.I.M. 

Imperatori CtBsari Lucio Domitio Aureliano Pio Felici \ 

Invicto Atigusto Pontifid Maximo^ Patri Patrice^ Tribu- 
nitia Potestate vii Consult iii Germanico Maximo Gothico \ 

Maximo Parthico Maximo Dacico Maximo Carpico Max- i 

imx) 1 mille (passuum). 

This stone was set up, as we may infer from the date of 
his third consulate, after Aurelian had conquered Tetricus. 
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certain that Aurelian recovered the province of Gaul from 
Tetricus ; and he may have so renovated Genabum as to 
lead to the adoption of a new name in compliment to his 
patronage. In the time of Honorius it was called Civitas 
Aurelianorum, from which it would seem that the people 
of the district^ the ancient Carnuti, had changed their 
name. 

A third, inscription in this museum is also of interest, 
although it has long since been published. It was found 
in excavations made at the fountain of Etuvee, in the com- 
mune of Fleury, where it appears to have been let into the 
waQ of the temple of the goddess of the fountain, or of the 
locality : 

AVG.ACIONNAE 

SACRVM 

CAPILLUS.ILLIO 

• MARI.F.PORTICVM 

CVM SVIS ORNA 

MENTIS. V.S.L.M. 

Augustm Acionrus sacrunu CapiUus niiomari filitis 
Particum cum suts omamentis votum solvit lubens merito. 



MUSEUM OF AMIENS. 
PLATE XII. 

The weapons in this plate are selected from the local 
antiquities in the museum of Amiens, for comparison with 
analogous examples, to assist the classification of the classes 
to which they belong. 

Fig. 1, an iron sword in a bronze scabbard, with an 
enamelled stud upon its upper part, belongs to the same 
class as the fine specimen in Lord Londesborough's collec- 
tion, figured in plate xvi of our third volume. It was 
found in the Somme^ near Camou ; and measures two feet 
ten inches. 
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Fig. 2, in iron, was found at Bertangle, with Roman 
antiquities (as stated in the Catalogue), among which are 
fragments of an urn, in black earth, a dents de hup. We 
may probably refer it to the Frankish period. It measures 
somewhat under two feet. 

Fig. 3, iron spear-head, " trouv^ dans le camp Bomain 
de I'Etoile." (Catalogue, No. 200.) Length, about eighteen 
inches. 

Fig. 4, an example of the Frankish sword-knife, about 
eighteen inches in length. (See pi. lviii, vol. ii, CoL AnL) 

Fig. 5, spear-head in iron, sixteen inches in length, 
found in the " Camp de Cfesar" at Picquigny. Compare 
with the fine example of the same class, from the Thames, 
No. 546 of " Catalogue of the Museum of London Anti- 
quities." 

Fig. 6, length, four inches ; fig. 7, length, three inches : 
varieties o{ the francisca. (See pi. l, vol. ii, Col. Ant.) 

The museum contains valuable collections of local anti- 
quities of the Celtic, Gallo-Boman, and Frankish periods. 
Among the first of these divisions will be found an extra- 
ordinary quantity of bronze weapons and implements, 
found together in a turf-pit near Amiens. They comprise 
thirty hatchets (jpaalstabs and celts), fifteen javelin heads, 
fragments of a sword, eight bracelets, two kinds of punches, 
and a large quantity of other implements, and ingots, all 
in bronze. 

An excellent catalogue of the collection of antiquities, 
by M. Ch. Dufour, enhances the value of the Amiens 
museum. 
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DISCOVERT OF A MEROVINGIAN CEMETERY AT 
LA CHAPELLE SAINT feLOI (eURE). 

In mynotes on the excursion in France in 1853, 1 noticed, 
at Evreuz, some interesting inscriptions relating to a locality 
called, in ancient times, the vicus Gisiaca, and to a local 
divinity called Gisacus ; showing, at the same time, how 
these inscriptions are illustrated by passages in the life of 
Saint Taurinus. (See CoL Ant, vol. iii, p. 120-4.) 

A singular discovery recently made and published by 
M. Lenormant, confirms the opinions I then formed on 
this subject; and reveals such curious additional informa- 
tion connected therewith, that a brief notice of M. Lenor- 
mant's pamphlet will form an appropriate supplement to 
my notes, referred to above, and direct attention to the 
new discovery, which is in itself of general interest. 

La Chapelle-Saint-Eloi is a secluded spot in the canton 
of Beaumont-le-Boger, not far from the site of a Boman 
villa (described by M. le Provost), at the confluence of 
the Charentonne and the Bisle, near the Roman road from 
Paris to Lillebonne, between Evreux and Lisieux. The 
author informs us that ''a Boman camp of imposing dimen- 
sions faces the villa, and at a short distance are the lower 
layers of the stonework of a bridge of the same epoch. 
The ground is everywhere strewed with curve-edged tiles 
and other debris of the industry of the ancients : more- 
over, the sudden appearance, in 1830, close to our vaUey, 
of those vases of silver, which, under the inaccurate name 
of vases of Bemay, have acquired in the archaeological 
world great and merited celebrity, — all these inspired a 
hope that one day we might learn something more of loca- 

* D^couverte d*un cimeti^re Merovingien a la Chapelle Saint- 
Eloi (Eure), par Ch. Lenormant. Paris, 1854. 
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lities^ all traces of the historical importance of which had 
not yet completely disappeared. But a quarter of a cen- 
tury had glided away since the discovery of the vases of 
Bemay, or of Berthouville, or, better still, of Villeret, and 
the glory reserved for that part of ancient Gaul seemed to 
have limited itself to one fact, isolated and inexplicable, — 
suddenly the veil is raised." 

The remains described by M. Lenormant were accident- 
ally brought to light by a peasant digging stone to build 
a cottage. They seem to belong, as the author con- 
siders, to the ruins of a Christian baptistery, built from 
the overthrown materials of a Boman building. From a 
very mutilated inscription, and the fragments of a statue, 
the date of the Boman building is referred to the time of 
Caracalla. This seems one of the most questionable of the 
conclusions deduced ; but it must be considered we have 
as yet only a very imperfect account of the entire discovery ; 
and the illustrations do not allow us to judge how far the 
portrait of the statue resembles the well-known features of 
the cruel and debased son of Severus. Up to last Decem- 
ber no less than seventy-four inscriptions, most of them 
traced upon Boman tiles, had been dug up, all of which 
are to be published in a work by M. Edmond le Blant, 
on the Christian inscriptions of Gaul. 

M. Lenormant, founding his theory on the legendary 
history of Taurinus, imputes to that holy person the de- 
struction of the Boman monument and the establishment 
of the baptistery, which is thus described : " On entering 
the baptistery of St. Taurinus, and in imagination recon- 
structing it as it once existed (perhaps for a short time 
only), we find ourselves surrounded by the most ancient 
and the most venerable mementos of Christianity. Our 
attention is at first excited by the monumental inscriptions 
with which they had been decorated, at a time doubtless 
posterior to the building of the edifice. 
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'' On the exterior face was the inscription^ often repeated 
at this period : Fiat pax fintrantibusj; ' Peace to those 
who enter these walls.* At the bottom of the baptistery 
we read : Christe spi\r%ttM\8ti8\cipe\ of\att\ one^m nostram]; 
' O Christ, Spirit, receive our prayer*; and, above, were 
figured the emblems of the first centuries, the dove, the 
eucharistic cup, and the chrism, forming a cross, on the 
arms of which are suspended the Alpha and Omega, an 
arrangement adopted as a protest against the Arians after 
the Council of Nice. The impression caused by these 
objects, which carry us back to the fifth century, further 
increases on an examination of the fragments of vases 
collected in the ruins. In fact, we find there almost all 
the symbolism of the catacombs, the Greek cross, the 
different forms of the monogram of Jesus Christ, the 
mysterious fish, the palm branch, with the exclamations 
noted by the explorers of subterranean Rome, [pie] zesles], 
* drink and you will live', a Greek formula, written in 
Latin letters, which alludes to the sacrament of the 
eucharist, vivas in Deo, 'live in God', traced with so 
much elegance upon a red vase of so pure a material, 
that, by the aid of this indication, one would not be 
satisfied in attributing it to any period later than that of 
St. Taurinus himself. Then foUows the series of names 
of those who have left upon the font of the baptistery, or 
upon the wall which surrounds it, this trace of their pre- 
sence and mark of their veneration. This series is com- 
pleted by that of the epigraphs of the cemetery, accom- 
panied almost always by the primitive formula in pace, 
a double chain which seems to commence with the religion 
itself, and to break off, as is demonstrated by the palaeo- 
graphical characters of the letters, at the end of the sixth, 
or early in the seventh century. 

" The study of the proper names we have collected fur- 
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nishes interesting deductions : among them may be noticed 
some purely of Latin formation ; some of Greek origin ; 
but one only has yet been found of a Gaulish character ; 
so firmly had the Boman impress stamped the population 
of our district. By the side of Viriodurus we here find 
Eugenius and Theodorus; there FirmuSy LeettiSf Sextus, 
VincentiuSy FrumenttuSy Fortunattcs, FesttcSy OptatuSy 
RusticttSy LtbertuSy GentiantiSy UrstcSyLaurentiuSy Clemens y 
Barbaray Columbay etc. The form of the letters might 
often be referred even to the second century of our era ; 
a great number of the monuments range themselves con- 
veniently in the fifth; and among those, which from 
positive signs we recognize as belonging to the sixth 
century, the purity of the elements of the writing, and 
the correctness of style, have often less of alteration, per- 
haps, than those found at Eome itself. The metrical 
epitaphs, which it is not difficult to restore, are distin- 
guished by the purity of the language, and a certain 
degree of elegance. On one we read : 

Ga[llius hie tegitur juvenis] sub cl[ave sepulcri], 
Servatu[r corpus,] spiritus a[8tra colit]. 

On another, which indicates the tomb of a child : 

Corpus in hoc [tumulo] Tuti servatoQr amati], 
Quern matri [rapuit] mors [inimica suae]. 

This name of Tutus, which is certainly not common, had 
already been found in our district. The most elegant 
of the vases discovered at Villeret were dedicated to Mer- 
curius Augustus by Q. Domitius Tutus. This name, 
then, had been handed down either by lineal descent 
or by aflSranchisement. 

" Among the funereal monuments, of which the formula 
varies but little, is an epitaph, traced in large letters of a 
good style, reading : syr[o] fam[vlvs] de[i]. This title 

F 
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of Servant of God, save some exceptions peculiar to 
certain countries, seems to indicate, in the early Christian 
inscriptions, adoption of the monastic life. The inscrip- 
tions of the period anterior to the establishment of the 
German conquerors in Gaul have, as yet, ajfforded us no 
chronological indication; but, starting from the sixth 
century, dates of the reign of the Merovingian monarchs 
appear and begi^ to increase. Unfortunately, not one of 
those of which the vestiges have come into our hands is 
complete ; there is one of Childebert I, and of a Clotaire, 
who is, perhaps, the second of that name. At the same 
time, we perceive names of barbarous origin ; a Baudulfua 
is inscribed upon one of the stones of the church con- 
tiguous to the baptistery, of which we shall doubtless 
discover the foundations; jx^ Teudulfu^, deceased at the 
age of twenty-one years, rejJosied in the cemetery. But 
what justly excites our attention is^the trace left of per- 
sons who belong to history. In this respect I think no 
sanctuary has hitherto furnished anything so worthy of 
interest as our's, since we read on the stones of our 
baptistery the name and, in a manner, the signature, of 
the son and successor of Clovis, Childebert I; and of 
St. Germanus of Autun, the contemporary, counsellor, and 
friend of this prince. These two inscriptions, which are 
mutually illustrative, appear to have been traced by the 
same hand. The memorial of St. Germanus, which is in 
four lines, in a cursive character, reads : Germanus . . . 
fui anno SM, regnante Childeherto, The date is in 
Greek. The year 46 of Childebert, 557 of our era, 
answers to the epoch when St. Germanus, raised to the 
episcopal throne of Paris, remained by the side of the 
sovereign who had adopted him, and shed over the last 
days of the son of Clotilde a salutary influence. If, as 
seems certain, we have under our eyes an authentic spe- 
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cimen of the writing of St. Germanus^ there can be no 
doubt of his having also, written the name of the prince 
whom he accompanied. 

" By the side of the monogram of Childebert I, and 
the inscription of St. Germanus^ we read a third name^ 
which it is difficult to separate from the two preceding ; 
it is that of Clodoald. This name presents an unex- 
pected peculiarity ; it is in a character which is neither 
Latin nor Greek ; in shorty it is written in Runic cha- 
racters^ and is not the only example found of the 
use of this writing. Another Frank, named Herman^ 
had inscribed his name in runes upon the font in which 
he had doubtless received baptism. Nine epitaphs on 
curved-edge tiles, three of which are bilingual, present 
names of persons of both sexes, such as we most frequently 
meet with among the Salic Franks; and two of these in- 
scriptions bear their date. Here, then, are indubitable 
examples of the use of German runes as far back as the 
first half of the sixth century ; and of all the results of 
our researches, this, without contradiction, presents the 
most striking and novel character. 

" Dr. Jacob Grimm, whom I have consulted on this 
subject, attaches, as I have done, a serious importance to 
the result of my discovery. He remarks, that the charac- 
ters of our inscription differ from the Anglo-Saxon runes, 
as well as from those attributed to the Marcomanni, and 
resemble the Scandinavian, without being identical with 
them. The names in the Runic epitaphs, Sigefriedy 
Hageriy Sigeberty Ingomety Clotildey Nantechilde, Crem- 
hilde, are those we meet with in the ancient Germanic 
epic, or in the family of the Merovingians. As to the 
date to be attributed to these monuments, we possess 
positive indications, irrespective of their relation to this 
rich Collection. I have already cited the fragment which 
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formed part of an epitaph dated in the reign of Childebert. 
Another inscription, which has fortunately come to us 
entire, may be rendered thus : Ingomer^ son of Hagen, in 
peace ; in the reign of Clovis, Consul. The formula in pace 
is translated by infriede. The title of consul is transcribed, 
without alteration, in runes, Konsul (fig. S, pi. xiii). 
Ingomer, then, died at the epoch when Clovis, having 
received from the emperor Anastasius the insignia of 
Consul, celebrated the event at Tours with triumphal 
pomp, as described by the father of our history. This 
took place in 510 ; and Clovis died the year after. This 
settled point allows us, in accordance with the most com- 
petent judges, to place our Bunic inscriptions among the 
most ancient monuments we possess of the language and 
writing of the Germans. 

"At the same time, we cannot but be struck at the 
twofold influence which acted upon the Frankish tribes 
since their establishment in our country. In appropriat- 
ing to their own language the formula of the catacombs, 
in pace, they shewed the warmth of their attachment to 
the Christian faith. In proclaiming the title of Consul, 
which their sovereign had received, they give evidence of 
the involuntary respect with which Roman greatness 
inspired even those who effaced its last vestiges. Never- 
theless, the warriors who had brandished the framea, 
came, in their last moments, to beg an asylum in a spot 
sanctified by the religion of Jesus Christ ; and so, in their 
tomb, become children of the same God, they slept among 
the Romans with the hope of a glorious and common 
resurrection. 

" I am not ignorant that others, and not far off, from 
patient and ingenious researches, have considered that 
they have deduced conclusions very different. According 
to the author of the explorations to whom I allude, the 
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Franks settled in Gaul continued to dwell separate in the 
tomb as during life. If these last conclusions hold good^ 
it is not the less true that those to which we have arrived 
accord much better with what we know of France formed 
by the bishops" 

I presume it is the author of La Normandie Souterraine 
who is referred to in the last paragraph of the above 
abstract. M. Lenormant^ if I comprehend his meanings 
considers that the deductions made by the Abb^ Cochet 
from his researches in the Frankish cemeteries on the 
northern coast of France, do not, as regards the influence 
of Christianity, harmonize with the facts brought to light 
in the cemetery of La Chapelle St.-Eloi. They certainly 
do not ; but the results obtained by the two explorers are 
different, solely because the circumstances were different. 
The Franks in the districts examined by the Abb^ Cochet 
had not yet renounced their pagan habits and customs ; 
those whose inscriptions make so curious and novel a 
feature in M. Lenormant's interesting report, were early 
converts to Christianity. With them we find no more 
the shield, the sword, and the spear, and the numerous 
other accompaniments which mark their pagan character ; 
their remains are not found upon the hills or plains ; but 
in the consecrated precincts of a Christian church or 
chapel, in the burial-place of Christianized Eomans. The 
discovery made by M. Lenormant is an important supple- 
ment to those made by the Abb^ Cochet, in no way con- 
tradicting his conclusions, but affording new and valuable 
facts. 

The Gisacus mentioned in the inscriptions found at 
Vieil Evreux, which I have given in my third volume, 
p. 121, and which M. le Provost supposes is the modern 
Gisay, a village in the neighbourhood of Bernay, M. 
Lenormant infers, from the metrical inscriptions found at 
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La Chapelle St.-£Ioi (see fig. 1^ pi. xiii), to be the site 
itself of this discovery. 

The tile on which this is traced is not cnrye-edged^ 
and seems to have been prepared in making (M. Lenor- 
mant thinks) for receiving an inscription. The restoration 
he proposes is as follows : 

Hic VBi tavr[inv8] virgarvm ve[rbere caesvs] 

EST OISACI V1CV[8] CAMPOS QV[a] r[iWS OBERRAt] 
HIC VBI LICINI [sCE]lERATA [eFFERBVIT IRA] 

[mv]nere [perfvnctvs sacro svro aethera liqvit] 

The inscription, as may be seen by reference to the plate^ 
fig. 1, retains enough to warrant this restoration^ except 
the conclusion : " In this place where Taurinus was 
scourged, is the village of Gisacus : here where Licinius'% 
etc., is all clear enough, and consistent with the story ; 
the last line, which is not the most material one, is con- 
structed under the supposition that the inscription is an 
epitaph written in honour of some holy person who had 
been baptized at Gisacus ; and the only one known being 
a Suro, his name is here introduced more to complete the 
line, and give a probable notion of the full sense of the 
verses. 

The next, here selected (fig. 2), is equally interesting, 
mentioning Gisacus, and associated with the Aulerci: 
" Viriodu\ru8\ St/rus, et[ ,..,], ex vico G%8\ac6\ Aider- 
c[orum], in pacey* 

The third (fig. 3), is the most important of the Runic 
inscriptions. It is thus read : 

Inkomr : sn : Hakn\8?\ 
in :frid[ou] 
konounk : Khloudoouik : 
konsoul 
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:::e site 



The proposed translation of which is : 

Ingomer, son of Hagen, 

- ^ [being] King, CloviSy 



loratioii 



Consul. 



On fig, 4, M. Lenormant remarks : " I annex to the 

foregoing inscription this fragment of another tile, on 

vs] account of the precious chronological indication which it 

ut] furnishes. We read : . . . onounk Khil . . . ; and it is 

positively part of a date of the reign of Childebert I. We 

lUHTJ find the same among our Latin inscriptions: Regnante 

Childeberto; regnante Chlotario. 
pl^te? Fig. 5 is " an epitaph of a female who bore the same 

except name as the wife of Clovis I. We read distinctly, 

; ^^ Kroutkhild : in : d . . . Gregory of Tours wrote this 

lius" name, Ckrotechildis.^^ 

torr; M. Delisle has supplied a text of the life of St. Tauri- 

con- nus from the Bibliothhque ImpMale, diflTerent from that 

is an given by the Bollandists, and apparently better. It will 

iad be read with additional interest in connexion with M. 

>fDg Lenormant's discoveries. Several of his annotations of 

fie this work, and the application of passages in it to inscrip- 

[le tions from the Merovingian cemetery, are worthy of con- 

sideration. The learned writer wiD, however, find that 
ff many will feel a difficulty in believing that the chief actors 

j. in this legendary story were historical personages; as, for 

instance, that Licinius who scourged Taurinus was he 
who was afterwards the emperor Publius Licinius Valeri- 
anus ; and that Leonilla, his wife, was the Mariniana of 
the coins ; but, in many other respects, they will admit 
the value of these early ecclesiastical compositions. 

Incidentally, M. Lenormant makes some sensible re- 
marks on the epoch to which may be referred the restor- 
ation of the Roman walls of many of the ancient cities of 
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France. It is his opinion that a system of defence against 
the invasions of the German nations was set on foot by 
Alexander Severus ; that it was continued by Aurelian, 
and assumed a general and regular form under Diocletian. 
Closely connected with this question is that of the exist- 
ence of ruins of Roman towns in the districts of cities of 
known Roman origin^ such as Evreux^ Lisieux^ Poitiers, 
Le Mans^ etc., many of which are popularly considered 
as the original towns, such as Vieil-Evreux, and Vieil- 
Poitiers. At Le Mans we found that the chief antiquities 
in the museum had been collected, not ftom the site of 
Le Mans itself, but from AUones, about three miles 
distant, where are the remains of a town, now entirely 
covered with trees ; and similar evidences of an apparent 
change of locality, in relation to the Roman towns in 
France, are frequently to be noticed. The subject is one 
exceedingly curious and suggestive, and highly worthy 
the attention of local antiquaries, who are the most proper 
persons to undertake the inquiry, by making excavations 
on the sites of these ruined towns. 
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